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ABSTRACT 

* By 1979, nonmetro Hispanics trailed whites and metro 
HispSnics in rates of high school graduation, college completion, and 
functional literacy; their relative position for these worsened 
during the seventies, despite absolute gains* while nonmetro Hispanic 
school* enrollments for ages 3*15 compared favorably with other groups 
in, 1978, 36%' of nonmetro Hispanic 16-24 year-olds were school 
dropouts, more than twice as .many as nonmetro whites, -in 1977, 15* of 
Hispanic farmworkers 25 and older had more than an elementary* 
education, compared with 7UX of white farmworkers; income to\ 
ndnm^tro Hispanic men averaged S3 ,000 less than for nonaetotf) white 
men; Vhe corresponding deficit for women was $1,245* In 1976, of five 
Southwestern states where most nonmetro Hispanics live, only 
California had more than SOX of limited-- and non-English speaking , 
students enrolled in, special language programs- In 1979, relatively 
few nonmetro Hispanic men (5.2X)- and women (3.8X) had, graduated from 
4-year colleges; fewer nonmetro Hispanic males (19* IX) and fettles 
(40* BX, many of whom held clerical positions) held white-collar jobs . 
than nonmetro Shite males (33 • 1 X) and females (54. 9%); unemployment & 
rates for nonmetro Hispanics approached 10X. Heavy migration of 
Hispanics with little schooling from cities td nonmetro areas during 
19 75-1979 may partially account for differences in educational 
attainment, of metro/nonmetro, residents* (Author/flH) 
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Abstract 

Nonmetro Hispamcs trailed both Whites and metro Hispanics in rate* of high 
school graduation, college completion. aW functional literacy, their relative jjosi- 
Uon on tKfee measures worsened during the seventies, despite absolute gams while 
nonmetro Hispanic school enrollment levels between the age* of 3 and 15 compared 
favorably with those for other residence groups in 1978. school enrollment of t 
nonmetro Hispamcs from their midteens to early twenties declined more sharply 
than that of Whites or metro Hispamcs ^onmetro Hispamcs were also less likely to 
be employed, hold white-collar jobs, or earn comparable income Such results, 
however, are confounded by migration patterns in the Southwest where most 
nonmetro Hts panics live, . , 

Key words Nonmetro education, nonmetro Hispanics, nonmetro labor force, 
nonmetro development yj 
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Preface 

This report examines the educational status o( Hispamcs living in nonmetro 
Amcnra It is the fourth tno series of reports by the same author using national, 
data to describe *thc educational background of the rural, nonmetro population 
The previous reports wt/c Rural Education and Rural Labor Force in the Seven 
ties (RDRR 5), USDA/Octobcr 1978, The Educational Level of Farm Residents 
and Workers (RDRR fa, USDA, March 1379 an^ The Education of Nonmetro 
Blacks (RDR^R 21), USDA, July 1980 * t m • * % ^ 
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Highlight ' * , / 

As-of 1979, proportionately fewer nonmetro Hispa nics graduated from high school 
or college and more were functionally illiterate comparedto Whites and metro 
Hispanics^^Uher findings of this report include: , 

-In J979, only 55 5 percent of nonmetro Hispanic males 25 years old and over 
had finished high .school, compared with 73 9 percent for metro White males, 65,4 
percent for nonmetro White males, and 45.5 percent for metro Hispanic male* 
Corresponding percentages for females in these categories ttere comparable 

— Only 5 2 and 5 8 percent of nonmetro Hispanic men 'and women, respectively, 
had graduated from 4-year colleges in 1979, » 

-The 1979 functional illiteracy rate for nonmetro His panics was about 3 times 
that of nonmetra Whites and 11 times that of metro White s T 

— School enrollment rates of nonmetro Htspanics in their midteens toe^rjy twen 
ties declined more sharply than those oi^Whites or metro Htspanics ^ 

■ 

— In 1978. 56 percent of nonmetro Hispanic 16- to 24 year-olds were school 
dropouts (neither enrolled in high school nor high school graduates), more than 
twice the*corresponding figure for nonmetro Whites * - ' 

— Arriong the fiv^ Southwestern States where most nonmetro Hispapics live, only 
California had more than half of their lmyted and non^Enghsh speaking students 
enrolled in special language programs in 1976 * 

-About 19-percent of nonmetro Hispanic males in the labor force held whnei 
collar occupations in 1979, compared with 53 percent of nonmetro White males 
Corresponding percentages for nonmetro Hispanic and White females were 40 and 
55 percent.vcspectively, * 

-In 1977. only 15 percent of all Hispanic farmworkers 25 years old and over 
had more than an elementary school education, compared with three-fourths of 
their White counterparts, - 

-Nonmetro Hispanic men's incomes averaged $5,00^ less during 1977 than in 
comes of nonmetro White men. the corresponding deficit for women was about 
$1,200 ^ 

-During 1975 79. migration of Hispanic* with little schooling from cities to 
nonmetro areas was heavy, which may partially account for the differences in 
educational attainment of metro and nonmetro residents ' 
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The Education of Nonmetro Hispanics 

Frank A. FratQe . • 

Sociologist * s 

Introduction 

1 > K 

Nonmetro Hispanics arc an ofterj overlooked population, 
ydespite the fact thai they constitute the second largest ^ 
taonmetrcr minority group in the United States (set;ontf 
only to Blacks) and number about 2 million peoplt 
(table 1). The population growth rate of nonmetro 
Hispanics is high like that of their metro counterparts, 
making the Hispanic population the fastest* growing 
minority in the Unitejl States (26> H, H) 1 Much atten- 
tion has been paid to problems and issues which affect 
the human resource development of Hispanics living in 
cities While thi* is certainly an important topic for 
analysis, the educational background a,nd development 
of nonmetro Hbpanics'are equally important • 



Hispanic origin with Whites are complicated by the fact 
that Whites of Hispanic origin may b» included in both 
categories The comparisons are stJl meaningful 



Table 1— Metro/nonmctro statu* of tJ.S.^Vbites and 
1 Hispanics, 1970 and 1979 1 \^ 



Race ethmcuy and * 
metro/ nonmetro status - 



1979 



1970 



1979 



- Mtlhons 



— firctnt — 



This study examines the education of nonmetro 
Hispanics. their school and college enrollment, and such 
educational outcomes as employment, occupation, in 
come, and "migration The latest available data are cited 
in all cases. All quantitative evidence ha* been collected 
from secondary sources supplied by the Census Bureau. 
National Center for Education Statistics, and the U S 
Department of Agriculture. Additional information on 
Kjhe enrollment of limited English and non English speak- 
f ing^iJESt'NES) students m California was furnished by 
the California State Department of Education Since 
most data were originally obtained through sample 
surveys, estimates may differ from figures that would 
have resulted frorri a complete census x The data are 
compared not only by race/ethnicity and metro/ 
nonmetro residence but by other categories wherever 
feasible. 



Because most of the data come froni Census sources, . 
some enumeration problems should he pointed out 
There is the possibility of an undercount of the total 
Hispanic population. Many Hispanic j>ersons who are il 
legal aliens avoid detection by government agencies and 
therefore may not be counted In crowded central aties 
or inflated rural places, some Hispanic individuals and 
families are simplyjiifficuh to locate. Although the 
Hispanic population may be largely undercounted. tbtre 
is no reason to assume that such an undercount wouis 
affect the proportional 'distribution of Hbpanics by 
metro/nonmetro residence Comparisons of persons of t 
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Total population 
Metro 1 
Central cities* 
Suburbs* 
Nonmetro* 

Hispanic* 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Whiter 
Metrp 
Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nojunetro 



199 8 


215 9 


100 0 


100 0 


157 1 


145 9 


68 6 


j 67 6 


62 9 


60 5 


31 5 


28 0 


74 2 


85 4 


37 1 


V 39 6 


62 7 


70 0 


31 4 


^32 4 


90 


w 12 1 


100 0 


100 0 


7 4 


10 2 


82 2 


84 0 


'4 6 


60 


51 1 c 


49 1 , 


2 8 


4 2 


31 1 


34 9, 


I 6 


1 9 


17 8 


16 0 


175 3 


186 6 


100 0 


100 0 


118 9 


123 5 


67 8 


66 2 


48 9 


45 0 


27 9 


,-24 I 


70 0 


70 5 


39 a 


* 42 1 


56 4 


63 1 


32 2 


33 8 



'Italicized number* m parenthese* refer toTiteraiure uied at ihe end |% 
of thi* report * v ^ 

•Consult Census report* for j description oTumplc error* (»ee 
Reference*) / * * * 



■Only norunuitutiona] population is included 
'Metro refers to population feuding in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAj) at defined m 1970f Except uf the New 
% England State*, an SMSA u a county or group of contiguous countie* 
containing at lean one city of 50,000 inhabitant* or more* or twin 
Ciue* with a combined population of at least 5J.00Q SMSA* in New 
England consist of towns and utiet instead of counties 

*Cenrral ciue* include the- largest cuy in an SMSA and any addi 
tional city or cstie* m an SM$A with at least 250,000 inhabitant* or a 
population of one third or more of that of the largest city and* 
rrtiruinum population of 26,000 

•Suburb* (designated a* outside central *.me* by the Census 
Jiurcauj refer to population reading m an SMSA bul ouuide of rentral 
citte* ' ^ ■ 

'Nonmetro u defined a* population re*iding ouuide of SMSAi 
<Hupan*c (designated as Spanish origin* by the Censu* Bureau) in 
elude* per»on» *elf identified as Mexican Amencan^Chtcyw Mexican, 
* Mexicano* Puerto Rtcan. Cuban. Central or Southerner** n, or 
'other Spanish " Hu panic person* may be of any rice Thus the 
Hu panic and White categories are not mutually exclusive 

Source W % table. JS 19, table \) 
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Tabic 2 — Metro/ no n metro status of Hispanic and non-Hispanic families, by subgroup, 1979' 



Metro/nonmetro 


Total 


Total 




nispamc 


subgroup 


\ 


status 


I l\J 1 1 II 1 11 Vr 




Vf i/* ■» n 

ITlCAlVA 1 1 


Puerto 




Cither 








American 


Rican 


"Cuban 


Hispanic* 


* 

* 

1 


f. 

,r 




Millions 








All famines 


57 8 


2 7 


1,6 


0 43 


0 21 


0 48 


Metro 


38 6 


2 3 


LS , 


- 41 


.20 


- .41 


"Central cities 


* • t 15 6 


1 4 


.7 


34 


.07 


25 


Suburbs 


23 0 


9 


.6 


07 


13 


16 


Nor^metro ^ 


19 2 


4 




02 


.01 


07 


j 


• 


* 


Percent 


• 






All families f 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


Metro 


66 7 


85 1 


-80 3 > 


95 8 


97 6 


86,2 


Central cities 


. 27 0 


51 0 


45 6 


79 2 


* S3 7 


-51 6 


* Suburbs 


39.7 


34 1 


34 7 ' 


16.6 


63 9 


' 34 6 


.Nonmetro 


333 


14 9 


19 7 


4 2 


2 4 


13 8 



F*mii> refer* & a group of two w more person* related by blood ma mage or adopuon and raiding together A Hupann family n one in which 
the head of the family is of Hispanic origin , * 

'Famihe* of Central or South American origin and other Hispanic origin are* included ih this category 

Source O). table J> * 



however, since White Hispamcs are such a small per 
centage of the total White population that statistics for 
Whites are not appreciably, affected by the overlap (11, 
24) Thus, the distribution of nonmetro Hispamcs and 
Whites shown in table 1 should be fairly accurate 

Hispanic Americans are a heterogeneous population de- 
rived from different cultural and historic origins Many 
are^descendents of the country's earliest residents, while 
others have recently immigrated Some speak Spanish as 
their primary language and others barely use it (26/ 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans form 
the three major subgroups, although there are "other 
Hispamcs" who come primarily from Central or South 
America /Although all the subgroups are heavily urban- 
centered. Mexican- Americans have a fair proportion of 
nonmetro residents About 20 percent of Mexican- 
American families lived in nonmetro areas in 1979, 
perhaps reflecting their historic base of rural settlement. 
In absolute numbers, Mexican American families repre- 
sent (he largest of all nonmetro Hispanic subgroups', out- 
numbering the combined total of the others approx- 
imately 3 to 1 (tabic 2) 



[ex- 



Nonmetro Hupanics are concentrated in five Sout 
western States Arizona. California. Colorado. New 
ico* and Texas {Table 3). In 1976, Texas hacplhe 
greatest number of nonmetro Hispanic famines {166. 400) 



but New Mexico had the highest percentage (68 7). 
About one fourth of all Hispanic families in Texas. 
Arizona, and Colorado resided in nonmetro areas In alt 
other States with 250.000 or more Hispamcs, percentages 
of nonmetro residents were ratjicr low Though some 

Table 3 — Distribution ofjlispanic families in selected States, 
by metro/nonmetro status* 1976 



State 1 



Metro/nonmetro status 





Metro 


Nonmetro 


Metro 


, Nonmetro 








Percent — — 


Anzona 


53 4 


J9 6 


i 

7>,2 


26 8 


California 


660 8 


84 2 


38 7 


11 3 


Colorado 


46 9 


16 0 


74.5 


25 5 . 


Florida 


155 2 


58 


96 4 


36 


Illinois 


89 3 


1 7 


98 1 


1 9 


New Jersey 


85 4 


9*6 


89 9 


10 1 


?i?w-MtxiCo 


1 29 7 


. 65 t 


f 31 3 


ea<7 


New Yofk 


348 6 


1 4 


99 6 


4 


Texas J * 


' 386 5 


166 4 ' 


69 9 


30 1 



the* State* with 2S0 000 or more persons of Hu panic origin 
are lined > f 



Source 02, table 12) 
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no n metro Hispanics, live outside the Southwest, the over 
whelming majority are Mexican Americans inhabiting 
that region of the Nation. Furthermore, nonmetro „ 
Hispanics have a larger proportion under 25 years of age 
than their White counterparts - illustrating the general 
youthfulness of the entire Hispanic population (14, S3) 



Educational Attainment 

One way to determine the educational status of 
nonmetro. Hup am cs 15 to examine their levels of formal 
schooling High school graduation, college completion, 
and functional illiteracy rates are useo^To-J^lcas^^Te these 
levels. 



suburban Whiteslave completed high school, only 
about one third of nonmetro Hispanics have. 

Mort striking, nonmetro Hispanic* fell further behind 
Whites in high school completion rates between 1970 
and 1979, despite absolute gain; during the period (table 
4 and fig. 1). Nonmetro Hispanic men trailed nonmetro 
White men by 20.4 percentage points in 1970; but by 
27,9 points in 1979. Nonmetro Hispanic women were 
24.0 percentage points behind nonmetro White women 
in 1970, and were 27 8 points behind in 1979 This slip 
page* which also occurred among metro Hispanics, 



High School Graduation 

Nonmetro Hispanics 25 years old and over not only are 
far behind metro and nonmetro Whites in terms of high 
school graduation rates, but also trail metro Hispanics 
(table 4) In 1979, 35 5 percent of nonmetro Hispanic 
males had finished high school, compared with 73 9 per 
cent for metro White males, 63.4 percent for nonmetro 
White males, and 43.5 percent for metro Hispanic 
males Corresponding figures for females were not ap- 
preciably different At.a time when three-fourths of 




Table 4— Percentage of Hispanics and Whites 25 yean old 
and over who have completed 4 yean of high school or more 



Race/ ethnicity and 
metro/ nonmetro status 



1970 



1979 



Male Female Male 



Percent 



Total population 


52.3 


53.3 


684 


\£7 1 


• Metro 


55.7 


55.7 


71.9 




« Central cities 


51.4 


50.7 


6jM 


64.1 


Suburbs 


59 3 


602 


75 0 8 


Nonmetro 


44.8 


47.9 


61.4, 


617 

* 


» 

Hispanic 


33 2 


30.9 


42.3 


418 


Metro 


34.6 " 


31.8 


43 5 


42.6 


Central cities 


32.4 


236 


409 


38 8 


Suburbs 


v 38.5 


37.7 


47.1 


48 0 


Nonmetro 


26 6 


26.4 


35.5 


36 4 


White 


544 


35 5 


70.3 


69 2 


Metro 


57.9 


57.9 


73 9 


71.7 


Central cities 


54.7 


53 8 


70.6 


67.1 


Suburbs 


60.3 


61.1 


75.8 


. 74.5 


Nonmetro 


47-0 


50.4 ~ 


63.4 


642 
• 



Source (il, table I. it, table 9) 
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Figure t 



Percentage of Metro and Nonmetro High School 
Graduates, by Race/Ethnicity 



Percent 
80 



□Metro , 

^Nonmetro 
-58 




White Hispanic 
1970 

Persons 25 years old and over 
■ 

Source (3a, table 6, 39 table 9) 



White Hispanic 
1979 



could be partly attributable to the inclusion of legal and 
illegal Mexican immigrants with little previous school at 
tendance (U, 37) » 

College Completion ^ 

Differences in college Completion rates t^tween 
nonmetro Hispanics and Whites also increased during 
1970 79 (table 5) In 1970, nonmetro Hispanic males 
finishing 4 years of college lagged behind nonmetro 
White males by 4 1 percentage points, increasing to 10 5 
points in 1979 Nonmetro Hispanic females trailed by 
4 4 percentage points.in 1970* ^nd by 6 7 points in 
1979 Only 5 2 and 3 8 percent of nonmetlo Hispanic 
men and women (25 or over), respectively^ jwere 4 year 
college graduates in 1979, compared with 10 3 percent 



'The majority of Hupanxi migrating to both metro and /wrurmro 
dxrih horn abroad dunng iWh 79 had only an cleirxrnury K hooi 
education 01) 



> 

Table ^Percentage 0 £ Hupanic* and White* 25 years old 
and over who have completed 4 years o£ college or more 



1970 



1979 



metro/ nonmetro status 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 






Percent 




Total population 


13 6 r 


82 


20 4 




Metro 


15 7 


8 9 


23 0 


14 9 


Central cities 


IS 9 


8 4 


20 5 


13 3 , 


Suburbs 


17 2 


9 5 


24 4 


14 8 


Nonmetro 


92 


66 


15 0 


10 2 


Hispanic 


6 1 


3 1 


8 2 


5 4 


Metro 


6 2 


3 2 


8 7 


5 6 


Central cities 


60 


27 


75 


4 9 


Suburbs 


6 7 


3 9 


!0 3 


66 


Nonmetro 


56 


2 4 


52 


38 


White 


14 5 


85 


21 4 


13 3 


Metro 


16 8 


9 3 


'24 4 


14 7 


Central cities 


15 7 


91 


23 0 


14 7 


Suburbs 


17 6 


/ 6 


* 25 1 


14 7 


Nonmetro 


97 


68 


157 


10 5 



Source table 6 $9 lable 9) 



for suburban Hispanic men. 14 7 percent for suburban 
White women, and 25 1 percent for suburban White 
men 

It is conceivable that some nonmetro Hispanic college 
graduates may have migrated to urban areas seeking 
better career opportunities Another possibility is that 
Hispanic* have higher attrition rates in college than do 
Whites (9, 24) These factors, along with the growing 
gap in high school graduation rates, partially account 
for the Jow number's of nonmetro Hispanics completing 
college Such trends may make \i difficult for nonmetro 
Hispanics to move upward occupational!) because they 
do not have entry level credentials, and mean that , 
nonmetro areas lack professionals, managers, and other* 
occupations requiring college training (16) \ 

Functional Illiteracy 

The functional illiteracy rate for nonmetro Hispanics re 
mained virtually unchanged between 1970 and 1979. 
xonunutng at about 27 percent (fig 2) Functional il 
literacy is conventionally defined as the failure to, com 
plete at least 5 years of/elementary school It may»not be, 
a completely accurate measure of literacy skill, yet in the 
absence of data from widely Accepted measures it serves 
as a useful approximation Analogous percentages for 
metro Hispanics also*showed little change during the 
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F>gure 2 



Percentage of Metro and Nonmetro Functional 
Illiterates, by Race/Ethnlclty 



Percent 
30 



'V 



□□Metro 
EZ3Nonmetro 



20- 



18 



10- 




White Hispanrc 
1970 




White Hispanic 
1979 



Functional Mefates are defined as those persons 25 years old 
and over who have completed toss than 5 years oi school 

Source (38, tatte 6. 39, table 9) 




iod ( but remained at tower levels On the other handi 
Whites of all residence categories saw their functional il 
literacy rates fall to well under 5 percent (table 6). # 

The functional illiteracy rate for nonmetro Hispanics, in 
1979 was about 8 times that of nonmetro Whites and 11 
times that of metro Whites* These figures represent a^ 
worsened relative position for nonmetro Hispanics from 
$70 Although the 1979 raw for nonmetro Hispanic 
men — 27,2 percent -was very high ( ulfid not approach 
comparable rates for Hispanics living on farms where 
functional illiteracy ran as high as* 55 to 40 percent (38) 
No doubt the influx of immigrants with little formal 
education has a major bearing on this situation 
However, the large number of Hispanics without basic 
schooling means that a sizable minority group exists in | 
the nonmetro Southwest lacking the general education 
and advanced skills needed to support socioeconomic 
development. 



Table 6— Percentage of HUpanic* and Whites 25 yean old 
, vid prer who have completed le*» than 5 yean of elementary 
* Khool (functional illiterate*) 



Race/ethnicity and 1970, 

metro/ nonmetro status Male 



1979 



Female Male Female 



Percent 



Total population 


5 9 


46 


5 7 


5 2 


Metro 


49 f 


4 6 


5 0 


2 8 


Central citiev 


6 2 


5 7 


4 1 


4 0 


Suburbs 


58 


5 5 


2 5 


20 


Nonmetro u 


« 1 


5 6 


5 1 , 


4 0 


Hispanic 


.19 5* 


19 8 


' 17* 


17 5 


Metro 


17 6 


18 8 


16 1 


16 2 


Central cities 


18 2 


20 2 


15 6 


17 5 


^ ' Suburbs 


16 6 


17 7 


16 S 


14 6 


Nonrjpetro 


28 8 


24 9 


27 2 


24 9 


White 


4 7 


*4 0 


2,8 


2 6 


Metro 


40 


5 8 


2 5 


2 4 


Central cities 


4 9 


5 0 


5 0 


3 5 


Suburbs » 


I' 55 


2 9 


1 9 


1 7 


Nonmetro 


62 


4 2 


3 8 


SO 



Source - Ol table 6 Jfc cable 9) 



Comparison of Younger and Older Adults 

0fce"rhight assume that the relatively disadvantaged 
status of nonmetro Hispanics is skewrd by data for older 
adults That is, younger nonmetro Hispanics should have 
achieved higher educational status compared with 
Whites because older Hispanics historically have had 
fewer opportunities to pursue a formal education This 
means that if younger Hispanic adults and their White 
peers were compared on the vanables^xamined, the 
percentages should be closer This assumption is correct 
only as far as functional illiteracy is concejned Dif 
ferences in 1979 functional illiteracy rat« between 
nonmetro Hispanics and Whites were considerably lower 
for persons 25 to 44 years* old than for those over 44 
(tables 7 and 8), This may simply reflect more strictly 
applied legal requirements mandating public schopl at 
tendance until the midteeni 
i 

A look at high school and college completion rates, 
however, tells a different story The difference in high 
school completion percentages for nonmetro Hispanics 
and their White counterparts 25 to 44 years old is about 
the same as that for those 45 and over But figures on 
college completion suggest a deteriorating position for 
nonmetro Hispanics In 1979, the difference in college 
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Tabic 7— Percentage of Hispanic* and tyhile* 25 lo 44 yean old attaining various educational levels, 1979 



Race/ethnicity 

and metro/ 
nonmetro status 



School years completed 



Male 



Female 



Less than 
- 5 yrs 



4 yrs of 
high school 
or more 



4 yrs of 
college 
or more 



Less than 
5 yrs 



4 yrs- of , 4 yrs. of 
high school college 
or more or more 



Percent 



Total population 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Hispanic 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonrnwo 

While 
Metro- 
Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 



M 
1 3 
1 8 
1 1 
1 5 

12 3 
11 8 



11 

12 

15 

1 
1 



1 8 
Ul 
1 1 



82 6 y 
84.3 
80 9 ; 

86 5 
78 8 

49.8 
49.9 
46 3/ 
5&JJ_ 
49 0 

84.0 
85 7 
82 9 

87 2 
80 4 



26.3 

28 8 
27 I 

29 8 
20 9 

. 9 3 
97 
8 1 

its 

6 8 

27 6 
30.4 

30 5 
30,4 
21.8 



1 3 

1.2 
1.8 
.9 
L3 

10.7 
102 
10.4 
10 1 
14 Q 



80 5 
82.2 
77,3 

85 6 
76 7 

50 6 
50.9 
47."4 
55.7 
48 7 

82 4 
84 1 
80 2 

86 2 
78 8 



17 9 
-1?5 

19 0 
19.8 
14.1 

6 4' 

6.6' 
6.2 
6.9 
5 7 

18 5 

20 4 

21 9 

19 6 
14 6 



Source US, tibfr 6) * 

Table ^Percentage of Hispanic*, and Whites 45 yean old and over attaining various educational levels, 1979 

"Male" 



School years completed 



Race/ethnicity 

and metro/ 
nonmetro status 



Female 



Less than 
5 yrs 



4 yrs of 
high school 
or more 



^ 4 yrs of 
college 
or more 



Less than 
5 yrs 



4 yrs of 
high school 
or more 



4 yrs of 
college 
or more 



Total population 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Hispanic 
Metro, 
Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

While 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Sower ( if. tibfe 6) 



5 9 
4,7 
63 
36 
8 2 



26 6 
23 2 
23 4 
23 0 
43 3 



2 7 
6 1 





[ Percent 








55 1 < 


1 14 8 


4.8 


56 0 


8,8 


59 6 


17.3. 


4 2 


58.8 


" -9,5 


54,5 


14 1 


5.7 


53 7 


'8 8 


63 1 


19 5 


3.0 " 


63 0 


10.1 


46 6 


10,0 


6.1 


50 4 


v 8.7 


30 4 


64 


28.2 


27 6 


3.6 


33 1 


7".l 


26,0 


,29 0 


4 0 


31 3 


6 5 


28.4 


25 7 . 


2.8< 


35 2 


7 9 


22 5 


34 2 


60 


17 0 * 


3 0 


40 0 * 


19.5 


1 2 
« 


57 6 


15 7 


37 


58 7 


9.2 


62 4 


18 5 


3 3 


6K6 


10 1 


59.1 v * 


16 1 


4.6 


57 8 


96 


64 3 


19.9 


2.5„ 


64 2 * 


10 4 


49 0 


10 5 


4,5 


53 3 


7.5 
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I f School and College Enrollment 



graduation rates between nonmetro Hispanic men and 
White men over 44 was 7,5 percent, thp same difference 
for males 25 to 44 years old was- 15 0 percent Similar, 
but smaller, contrasts applied to Hispanic and White 
.women Thus, despite absolute gains, the relative pfisi 
tion of younger nonmetro Hispanics on educational at 
tainment measures is not improving 

School and College Enrollment 

Another general indicator of educational status is school 
and college enrollment Groups with higher enrollment 
rales are taking greater advantage of the fornyal educa- 
tional system to accomplish socioeconomic goals The 
enrollment of nonmetro Hispanics is a key factor which 
may help forecast their later attainments 

Level of Enrollment % 

In 1978, about a half million nonmetro -Hispanics 3 to 
34 years old were enrolled in schools and colleges, or 



about 15 percent of the total Hispanic enrollment (table 
9). These included both full time and part time students 
attending private or public institutions Of all nonmetro 
Hispanics enrolled. 89 2 percent attended public schools 
below the college level, the highest proportion in that 
category for any residence group The data confirm that 
.nonmetrp Hispanics depend heavily on public elemen 
' jary and secondary education, more so than Whites or, 
metro Hispanics who may have more private school op 
tions available Moreover, only 7 6 percent of all en 
rolled nonmetro Hispanics attended college-level institu- 
tions in 1978. compared with 12 9 percent of central city 
Hispanics and 18 4 percent of suburbaVi Whiles 

Mexican Americans, who make up most of the nonmetro 
Hispanic population! are often believed to be severely 
under represented in higher education (9 t 16, 19) 
Mexican Americans' initial enrollments, after a period of 
some growth, have now leveled off or even declined in 
the Southwestern States Even though they may sue- 
cessfully enter college* they havj: a higher attrition rate 
than Whites (9 t 24) If such observations are correct, one 



Table 9^SchooI enrollment of Hispanics and Whites 3 to 54 years old, by type of school, 1978 



Race/ethnicity 

and metro/ 
nonrnetro status 



Total 
enrollment 1 



Enrolled below 
college level 



Public* 



Private* 



Enr&Hed in college 



Pubh 



Private 



Total population 
• Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

A 

Hispanic 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

White 
Metro 
'Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 



Thousands 










58.616 i 


72.6 . 


10 6 


12 7 


4 1 


59,907 ' 


68 2 


12 8 


14 0 


So 


16.082 


65,1 


15 0 


15,0 


* 4 9 


23,825 


70.4 


* 11 5 


13 3 


' 5 0 


18.709 


81 9 


59 


9 9 


&3 


5.455 


k 80 5 


8 8 


9 1 


' L8 


2.955 


78,7 


98 


9 6 


1 9 


1.658 


76,1 


11.0 


10 3 


.2 6 


1.275 


82 1 


8 2 


8.7* 


1 0 


522 


89 2 


5,2 


6 5 


.1 1 


48,843 


70 9 


in' 


13 1 


4.4 


52,545 


66 1 


14,1 


( 14 4 


1 54 


" 10.821 


58 6 


18.8 


16 7 


5 9 


21.724 


» 69.8 


U 8 


13.3 


5 1 


16.298 . 


80 7 


6 6 


10 5 - . 


2 4 













■TM» Category includes bothfull time and pi" *«me itudenti 

•A public Khool i* defined as any edutaoonal inititution operated by publitly e Jetted ui appointed x hooi officials JmUyppoi led by pubh* fundi 

'Private KbooU include educational institutions established and operated by reliRiou* bodies a» well ai ihose whith *Teundti oth<M pnvati loniiol 

♦ « 

SoutCe (H, tables 1, t and $> 
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wpuld £xp*ct that the lower college enrollment of m M 
Mexican Americans Would greatly affect rates for young 
persons^in.the entire nonmetro Hispanic population, 
wheK the Tormer *re S04trongly represented 

4 

' Enrollment by. Age Categories 

\ \ r 

Nonirrttro Hisparuc school /enrollment levels between the 
ages ot 3 and^ 15 compare favorably with those for otjjer 
residence grbups\t^ g)jp ). But during the rnidteens to 
early twenties, rhe aroplrVs^hool enrollment for 
nonmetro HisJ>anics Is more pr^Qpu need tjjan for Whites 
or metro Hispanics For exampleT^8 1 percent of 
qotimetfo Hispanic 16 to 17 year olds were school par 
tiapants in 1978. Compared with 87 5 percent for 
nonmetro Whites in the^ame age category For the 18 
to %\ and 22 to 24 year old age groups, the traditional 
time for college study, nonmetro Hispanic enrollment 
dropped to 23 3 and 6 4 percent, respectively For tlfose 
same age groups, nonmetro White enrollment was £1 9 
and 1 1 3 percent, respectively Evjen among rn^tro 
Hispanic 22 to 24 year olds, enrollment per 
cent in 1978 ^ m 

Various studies have disclosed iha^ Mexican Ameruan 
students fall progressively further behind as they xon 
unite in school, with regUhrfly decreasing achievement 



after the early grades Difficulties with language prpfi 
ciency apparently have a major effect on acquiring ad 
van'ced literacy and computational skills. Observers 
report a "mental withdrawal 1 ' by Mexican American 
students, followed by actual withdrawal from school (8, 
IS, 20) Economic pressures may encourage withdrawal 
before graduation as JiflA^ool students realize that the 

o time spent in cfass ^oytjpbc spent on a job earning some 

* income (8,' 20) »' . 

Dropout Sutus 

*' 1 » . * 

^ , A large proportion of nonmetro Hispanic 16- to 24 year 

olds are neither enrolled in high school nor arc high 

school graduates In ,1978, |hat proportion was 36 per 

cent, or more than twice the corresponding figure for 

9 nonmetro JrVhites (table 11 and fig 3) At the same 

tim£, the percentages of nonmetro Hispanic 16 to 

24 year olds who attended school or wtrjc graduate* were 

both much less than rates for nonmetro wfte 16 to 

24 yeatvolds The dropout status^W^entral city Hispanic 

youtb is virtually tht same as 'that for th^r nonmetro 

counterparts, indicating a pervasive problem 

^Ironically, surveys of youn^ Hispanic have repeatedly 

shown high educational aspirations Most want to finish 

high school, obtain postsecondary academic or technical 

. 1 * % 



Table 10— Percentage of Hispanics and Whites 3 to Shears old enrolled in school, by age category, 1078 



Race/ethnicity 

and metro/ 
nonmetro status 



Age- category 



96 



7-15 



16 17 



* 1^21 



22-24 



25-34 



Total population 
Metro * 
Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 




Nonmetro. 

White, 4 , 1 

Metro* ' 
Central cities 
, Suburbs w 
Nonmetro 

— 4 j-,. t-j 



64^ 
67 4 
63.4 
' 70.0 



98 9 
^8 5 

99 1 
99.1 

97.8 
97 8 
97^ 

90 
98.8 



99 0 
98 9 
98.4 
99.2 
99.1 



Percent 



89 1 
89.6 

87 1 
91.2 

88 3 

83.0 
84.0 
82.1 
86.3 
78 1 

88,7 
S9 3 
85 6 
91.1 
87 5 



Jourte (K tablet I ind 1) 



37.5 
39.8 

36 7 
42.1 
32 0 

26.3 
26.6 
25.5 
28 1 
23,3 

37 3 
39 7 
36 0 
41 8 
3K9 
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16.3 
18.4 
20.7 
16 4 

11 2 

- H,8 
42 6 
13 0 

12 1 
64 

* 

16 1 
162 

•'21 0 
16.2 

'M.5 



8.0 

ft 

84 

5.6 



6.3 
64 
6.8 
5 9 
5 2 

7.8 
8 9 
9.8 
8.3 
5.7 



-> 



J?" 

$ 



School and College Enrollment 



TabU 11— Percentage ofHupsnia and Whites 16 to 24 yean 

old .ecTptkd in tch^Mrk-gh school graduate** and high 
* * ,0 ''school dropouts, I978 1 



• * 

Ra<;e/ethnicity and 
metro/nonmetro status 


Enrolled 
in 

school ; 


High - H 
school * 
graduates 


jh school 
ropouu 


• * 




* 

Percent 


• 


Total population 1 
Metro 
Central cities - 

Nonrnetro 


-42.7 

44 0 

' V b 

45 9 
39.6 


43 J 

41.8 , ^ 
43.3 

44 2 


14 2 -! 
13.4 
16*7 
10 8' 
16.2 


Hispanic 
Metro 

Centra) cities 

Suburbs 
Nonrnetro 


34.8 ' 
35 1 
33'5 
37 6 
32 5 


31 9 

32 0 

^7 

• 31 5 


33 3 

32 9 , 
35 7 
28 7 
■36.0 . 


White M 
Metro 
Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonrnetro 


42.2 , 
43 6 
40.0 
45.8 
39.2 


44.4 - 
43.9 
44/0 
43 8 
45 5 


134 
12 5 
16 0 
104 
15 3 



|U Dropouu ire defined *i tho* penoro not enrolled in Khool and 
txa high Khool graduate* 



Source (K ublrt 1 and t) 



training, and go. or^o Careers with good income a 
employment opportunities Their educational and — v 
cupational goals are^not unlike those of noh Hispanic 
youth (16, 421 VJjJ. For vanou* reasons, however, their- 
high aspirations <*rt not enough to*overcoml the propen- 
sity to drop out and remain out Large numbers of 
Hispanic young people leave higfc schooj early and never 
return The socioeconomic indications of this are 
critical because the Hispanic population* including its 
nonrnetro component, tends to have a high proportion 
<Jf young people (14, )3). 

Enrollrrient of LES/NES Students 

The importance of English language difficulties among 
Hispanic students should not be underestimated About 
four out of five Hispanic* live in Spanish-speaking 
households and one third of all Hispanics usually speak 
Spanish themselves (24) Children who are raisedln a 

v 



home environment where Spanish is normally spoken will 
have obvious problems adjusting to a school environment 
where English is fhe language of instruction. Deficiencies 
in speaking and reading English are earned ovef into 
specific subject areas, retarding the understanding and 
progress of Hispanic students whose relative achieve- 
ments decrease with each grade ft 8, 20). There is also 
evidence that nonrnetro Hispanies use English less fre- 
quently than their mAro counterparts, perhaps making 
the burden of a Spanish- to- English transition more 
troublesome (21, 27, 42) 

The need to provide special help for children* having 
limited English language facility is widely recognized, 
and most States now offer some kind of program to ad- 
dress the need However, no State serves all the children 
identified as limited- or non-English speakers 
(LES/NES). Even for States having large concentrations 
of LES/NES Hispanic students, none serve even two- 
trnrds of such students (24) Among the five South- 
western States, where most nonrnetro Htspanie**live, no 



Figur e 3 f * ^ 

Percentage of Metro and .Nonrnetro 16-to 24-Year* 
Olds Enrolled in School and School Dropouts, by 
Race/Ethnlclty, 1978 



Percent 
60 




□□Metro 
^iNonmetro 
44 / 



White Hispanic 
Enrolled in school * 



While Hispanic 
School dropouts 



Dropouts art defined as thosa pw sorts not enroftod m school and 
not high school graduates 

Sourc* (34. itm 2) 
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State except California had more thart half of iu 
LES/NES student* enrolled in special programs in 1976 
{table 12). 4 Although data for the five Southwestern 
States showing a residence breakdown of LES/NES 
pupils are not available, data for California do show 
that LES/NES enrollment* arc proportionately about the 
tame by metro/nonmetro school district tecation (table 



Educational Outcome^ 



/ 



Numerous factors determine the work activities and 
financial rewards of every group or individual. Formal 
education, while nQt the sole determinant, is important 
9 enough to be treated as a major factor affecting material 
ojMomes like employment, occupation, income, and 
r evidential preference. Ther,e is no reason to assume that 
education has played a -less important role in determin- 
ing outcomes for nonmetro Hispanic*. 



Employment and Occupations 

Unemployment b more prevalent among nonmetro 

Hispanic* than among nonmetro Whne* In 1979, 

unemployment raEes approached 10 percent for both 

nonmetro Hispanic men and women (table 14). A 

qutftfication must be noted in relation to these data. 

howver Many potential workers are uncounted in the 

unemployment statistics because they either give up their 

job search, are underemployed in farming, or are illegal 

aliens purposely avoiding detection Thi*,abandonment 

of the job searchyandfi underemployment may be more 

common in the nonmetro sector- where many Hupamcs 

lack the skills and educational background needed to 

compete for the relatively fewer white collar jobs 

available The dafa also do&A indicate the serious 

unemployment/underemployment problem among 

Hispanic youth seeking work in labor markets already 

saturated with the unskilled (7). * . 
o 

Nonmetro Hispanic* have lower rates of employment in 
white collar occupations than other residence groups 
(table 14). About 19 percent of nonmetro Hispanic 
males in the labor force held white-collar occupations in 
1979, compared with W percent of nonmetro White 
males Figures for nonmetro Hispanic females were 
higher only because so many were employed as clerical 
workers. 



Table 12— Proportion of Hispanic LES/NXS dementi ry «d 
secondary school .students enrolled In LES/NES programs in 
I selected States, 1976 ' 



/ 

State 1 


Total 
LES/NES 
students 1 


Students In 
'LES/NES 
programs 


Proportion of 
total LES/NES 
students in 
LES/NES 
program* 




Thousands 


Percent - 


Arizona 


20.2 


8 1 


40.1 


California 


161.7 


100.5 


62 0 


Colorado 


46 


2 1 


45.7 


Honda 


24.9 


,15.7 


65 1 


Illinois 


8.6 


50 


58.1 


New Jersey 


42 7 


20 1 


47 1 


New Mexico 


24 8 


97 


59 1 


New York 


136.3 


72 2 


55 0 


Texas 


273 9 


109 6 


40 0 




1 


■ 





'floridi, Ittlnott, and New York a bo had more than half of their 
LES/NES students enrolled in special programs The grtal majority of 
Hkpa fiks In those Statei, however, are metro dwellers 



'Only thoM State* wuh 250.000 or more penons of Hwpank origin 
are luted ^ 

Th» category includes all studenta identified by teachen as being 
limited Engiutj *pea bng or non English speaking 

^Source: {24, uble iM) 
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Educational Outcomes 
t 



The number of both male and female nonmetro f 
Hupanics listed as professional workers or managers, the 
two best piying whiteiCoHar occupations, was low. Ori 
the other hand.' nonmetro Hupanic rwesentation in «e 
farm and service'job categories wa»rtfiKively higher In 
1979, most Hupanics in these jwo SJcupation groups 
hadnotcompl«erfhigh->school(ublel5). \ _ 



Farmworkers 

There Is a commsnly accepted myth that mral or. * 
nonmetro Hispanic* are predominantly migratory farm- • 
worker* (8, 30). According to data from the previous ( 
section, most nonmetro Hupanics work in nonfarm oc- 
cupations. Further. Hispanics made up only about 10 
percent (295,000) of the Nation's fered farmworker force 
in 1977. of which-ort!y«neOfth (61,000) were classified 
a* moratory (table 16), Ncv©*heles* b*c*uje fair I 
numbers of Hispanic hired farmworkers do exist irr the 



■ * Table l$-Enrolbneni of LES/NB elementEry and 
icccndary students in California, by metro/ nonmetro tutu* 
of school districts, 1977-7* 



Student 
enrollment 



Mctro/nonm ctro nam* of school dmncu 
* Metro Nohmetro 



> 



Total enrollment 
Hispanic 
LES 
NES 



Total enrollment 
Hispanic 
J-ES 
NES 



Thousands 



3.954.0 

164 >4 
536 



Source (f^ubk A 1) 



549 6 
64,5 
119 
35. 



Ptrctnt 



100 0 
21 0 
4 2 
1 4 



100 0 
/16 5 
' 34 
I 0 



1* 
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Table ^Percentage of metro and nonmetr* Hispanic* and White* 16 jean old and over in the civilian labor - 

force in various occupation group*, 1979 
: * 



Race/ethnicity, employment 
status, and occupation group 



Male 



Metro 



Female 



Nonmeiro 



Male 



Female" 



Percent 



Hispanic 
Employed* 
White collar 

Professional workers 
Managers, except farm 
Sales workers 
Clerical workers 
Blue-collar » < 

Craft workers # 
* j Operatives, except 

transport equipment 
Trftiport equipment 

operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Farmworkers 
Service workers 
Unemployed 

White . 
Employed 
White-collar * i 

Professional workers 
Managers, except farm ' 
Sales workers 
Clerical workers 
Blue-collar * 
Craft workers 
Operatives, except 

transport equipment 
Transport equipment 

operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Farmworkers % 
Service workers < 
Unemployed 



100.0 
92 4 
22,5 

7.1 

6.5 

5 1 
5.8 

55 2 
19 8 
18.9 

5*8 f 

. 10 7 
2 7 
12.2 

7.6 

100.0 
95,1 

45.6 . 
17.0 
15.4 

"6.9 

6 3 

40.7 - 
19.9 
,10 5 

5*0 

5.5 
1,0 

7 8 
4 9 



100.0 
90,1 
43.9 
7 2 
3.1 
5 1 
28*5 
26 8 
2.1 
23 8 

1 

8 
1.2 
18.2 
99 

100.0 
94 3 
67 <t 
16 6 
66 
7*4 
36 4 
11.2 
1 7 
8.1 



9 
A 
15 7 
5,7 



100 0 


100 0 


90 8 


90.2 


19.4 


40 4 


6 5 


4,4 


5.3 


4 4 


2 4 


2,7 


5 2 


28.9 


44 6 


16 4 


16 0 


4 




12 9 






4 


10 9 


2 7 


13 4 


2.7 


13 4 


30 7 


9 2 


9.8 


100 0 ,s 


100.0 


94 8 


93 6 


33,1 


54 9 


12,1 


14.3 


12 3 


. 5.3 


4 6 


•60 


4-1 


* 29.2 


45.9 


16.1 


21 3 


1.7 


12.2 


. J2 3 


6 0 


8 


64 




9 2 


2.2 


6.6 


20 4 


5 2 


64 



Sourer (37, iat>W 29) 



0 



nonmetro Southwest (30) t their educational status war 
rants closer Attention 1 

In 1977, 85 percent of all Hispanic farmworkers 25 yean 
old and over had .completed only an elementary school 
education, contrasted to 26 percent for White workers 
Aboui 3 percent of Hispanic male farmworkers had 



* About 90 percent of Anion* bjjrd migratory firm worker* ire 
Mexktn American (I) 



' some college experience, while one fourth of their White 
counterparts had studied 1 year or more in college {table 

- 17). The presence of younger, belter educated White 
adults who supplement their income by working just a 
few days or weeks in the fields may partially explain the 
disparities Hispanic farmworkers are often older adults 
employed for longer penods who depend on farm-wages < 
as their primary income source, Lqw educational levels 
for Hispanic farm laborers block their advancement to * 
better jobs (29, 30) 
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Tabic 15— Pcrccnugt of employed Htspfcnics 25 to 64 year* old in variou* occupation grou 
" < by year* of school completed, 1979 



Occupation group 



Years of school 
9 completed 



Male 



^White 
collar 1 



Blue 
collar 1 



Service 



Farm 



White- 
collar 



Percent 



Elementary , 
.08'' 

High School 
1-3 ' 
4 

College 
1*3 
4 

5 or more 



80 



88 
"29 4 



22 9 
15 9 
15 0 



45 9 



1H 

24 8 



8 5 
3 



50 4 



13 9 

22 6 



10 9 

2 2 
0 



80 0 



7 4 
7 4 



5 2 

0 

0 



66 



9 0 
46 $ 



21 8 

U I 
5 2 



■Whue coir^r ocoipauons include professional managerial (except farm) H I« and derail worker* 

■Blue collar occupation* include craft worker* operative* and laborer* (except farm) 

t 9 . 

Source {}8 table 5) 



Female 



Blue- 
collar 



51 4 



20 2 
24 4 



23 
1'4 
3 



— * 

Service 



43 3 



16 8 
30 6 



7 9 
7* 
7 



Farm 



88 9 



' 0 
11 1 



Table 16— Number and proportiqn of hired farmworkers, by migratory itttui, 1977 1 

— 4^— 



Migratory 
status 



Made 



Total 1 



Female 



Hispanic 



Male 



Female 



White 



Male 



Female 



Toial 

Migratory* 
v Nonmigratoiy* 



Total" 
, Migratory 
* Nonmigratory 



2.092 
152 
1,940 



100 0 
' 7 3 
92,7 



638 
38 
600 



100 0 

N 6 0 
94.0 



Thousands 

192 . 
35 
157 

V n 

Percent 

100 0 * 
18 2 
81 8 



103 
26 
77 



100.0 
25 2 
74 8 



1.587 
101 
1.486 



J00 0 
64 
93 6 



387 
9 

378 



100 

2 

97 



■Hired farm^«ker* are penoru 14 year* otd and over »n the civilian r*nin*mut»onal popu.auon who dii any farmwork for ca.h wage* or ulanr 
my time during the y«ar % J % ( 

i!^«i2^l1*Tj£L who III left .he., home M »por.r.l/overn.,h« to do h.red farmwork .. a d.ffere* jounj, wuhin .he 
a d£«S„, e w».h the expe«. M n of even.ualfy re.urn.ng home » t (I. had no aw., pheeof r«,de«e and M bred farmwork .n .woo, more 

^^t^n are .hc~ who,,, M .« .he,, h.reo farmwork for .he year ,n .he »me ««n„ . whK. ..he, rM J^«J£— « 
move from o« wun.y to another dunng .he year (even .f .hey did h.red farmwork ,n t* h «Wn.«) or (J) eommu.ed da.ly ao«. .he county or 
, Stile line » work and returned home eath nig hi 



.Sourte i29, table A 1) 
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Tabic 17— Distribution of birtd farmworker. 25 year, old and over, by yean of school completed, 1977 



Year* of school 
completed 



Elementary 
08 

High school 

4 

College 
1 or more 



■Include* BUcki and when 
Sourer (29 ubl* A 2> 



Total 1 



Male 



Femak 



43 6 



13 3 

25.9 



17-2 



46 9 



2K6 
23.0 



8 5 



His panic 



Male 



Female 



Percent 



t 

84 1 



85 0 



67 
67 



1 6 



White * 



Male 



26.5 

■12 2 
36 6 



24 7 



Female 



26 6 



24 5 
34 5 



14 4 



Income 

Nonmetro Hupamc men^vmged $3,000 less in income 
during 1977 than nonmetro White men, the correspond 
mg difference for women was about $f*.200 (table 18 
and fig 4) Earnings generally increase with education, 
so the lower schooling levels of nonmetro Hispanics cer* 
tainly affect their income position (33. 39) However, the 
relatively inferior income ranking maintained by all 
nonmetro residents poinm»to factors other P thin educa- 
tion as dejermmants of earning power (39) «5ex may be 
one factor, since mean incomes of women are markedly 
snra'tltr lhan those for nrtrn. with nonmetro Hispanic 
wom^n at the greatest disadvantage Otfier-pouible fac 
tors are the underrepresentation of nonmetro residents 
occupying better paying^whzte collar jobs, proportion- 
ately fewer union workers in nonmetro areas, and cost- 
oMiving differentials between cities and outlying places 

Metro/ Nonmetro Migration 

It has been suggested that better educated Hispanic* are 
more Jikely to migrate from nonmetro areas to cities for 
increased job opportunities and enhanced earning 
power Some observers have detected a brain dram as 
nonmetro areas in the Southwest have lost their better 
qualified Htspanif: residents to tfte dlies (8) It could be 
argued ihat the substantial percentage (36,2) of college* 
trained nonmetro Hispamcs migrating to cities does, in 
fact, constitute a continuing brain drain of better 
educated Hispamcs from nonmetro communities (table 
19) +^ * 



But data on geographic mobility reveal mixed results 
During 1975*79, 36 2 percent of all nonmetro Hispamcs 
25 years and over who moved to metro areas had college 
experience, while 54 5 percent had less than a full high 

Table 18— Mean income of wetro/nonmetro Hupamc* and 
Whiles. 1977 1 



* w 

Metro* nonmetro status 


Mean income # 




Male 


Female 






Dollar^ 


Total population 1 


12 063 


5 291 


Metro 


12 951 


5 707 


Central cities « * 


11,735 


5 737 


Suburbs 


13 784 


5 683 


Nonmetro a 


10,288 


4,420 


fctapanjt 


8 927 


4 488 


Metro 


9,156 


4 684 


Central cme^ 


8 823 


' 4,676 


Suburbs 


9,589 


4 697 


Nonmetro 


7 696 


3 277 


White ' 


12 537 


5 349 i 


Metro 


13 51S 


' 5 763 ^ 


Central cities 


l{ 603 


5 894 


Suburbs 


14,041 


5,679 


Nonmetro 


10 669 


,4 522 



Source in ublc M to uM« 41) 



14 



10 



V 



foltcy Imphcattons 



school education Thus, these was no greater miration 
* ot college- trained nonmetro Hispamcs than of those with 
less schooling Conversely, of all metro Hispanic^ who 
migrated tononrnejtro areas. 57.2 percent ha^ not com 
pitted 4 yean of high* school arid only 17?5 ^erceru were 
college trained. The data seern to show * relanvely heavy 
streatrVoi less educated and u nskillccf Hispanic workers 
moving away from cities to nonmetro towns and farms 
This may partially account for the disparities in resicjen 
tial educational levels 



Policy Implications * 

Nonmetro Hispamcs trail both Whites and metro 
Hisparfics in rates of high scfiool graduation, college 
completion, and functional literacy, thetr relative posi 
tionon these measures actually worsened during the 
seventies, despite absolute gains School enrollment of 
nonmetro Hbpanics in their midteens to early twenties * 
declines more sharpfy than that of Whites or metro 
Hispanic*. Nonmetro Hbpanics are also less likely to be 
employed, hold white*collar jobs, or earn comparable in- 
comes 4 

Such results, however, are confounded by migration pat 
terns in the Southwest, where most nonmetro Hispanic* 
live The nonmetro-bound migration from Mexico and 
Southwestern U S cities of Hispania with little schooling 
makes residential differences less clear cut. Do the 
educational disadvantages of nonmetro Hbpanics stem 
more from forces endemic to their areas or from outside 
factors? A definitive answer using existing information is « 
not possible. But it is plausible to assume that migration 
has exacerbated some tendencies already affecting* native * 
nonjpetro Hispania ** ' ■ 
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Hispanic students and children from lowincome families 
-have access to fewer educational services than do White 
students and children from high income families because 
of inequalities 1n the distribution of educational 
resources in the Southwest Nonmetro schools with large 
Hispanic enrollments have smaller and poorer quality 
facilities, employ teachers with less training or advanced 
degrees, and offer fewer special programs (4, 8, 9, 20) 
• Nonmetro Hispanic children may have greater Spanish* 
to- Englbh transition needs in Khooli>ec%use initially 
they depend more on the Spanbh language Nonmetro 
schools without well trained teacheri or special programs 
will find it difficult to meet language needs Their pupils 
are even more likely to experience thexommunication 
problemi.which retard scholastic progress ft S t 8) Dif- 
ilcuhies are compounded by the influx of low«income ^ * 
students with little English language skills who migrate 
to nonmetro places 
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The importance of family background should not be 
overlooked Children from poor Hispanic families prob 
ably live in homes where parents have less than a full 
high school education and, though they may have fairly 
high aspirattons for their children, cannot provide a per 
sonal example of advanced educational accomplishment 
These parents tend not to participate in thejr children s 
school or general learning activities, and thus fail to * 
reinforce educational values There is little exposure to ' 
books or other media which develop cognitive skills, 
especially skills involving the use of English (8, 9, 12) 
The net effect of home background is undoubtedly 
enlarged when families are composed of poor migTanis 
with little formal schooling. Whether that effect is 
greater among metro or nonmetro Hispamcs is open to 4 
debate 

Despite the limitations imposed by inaMequate educa 
tional services and negative home environment, 
nonmetro Hispanic youth have relatively high aspirations 



Figure* 

Income of Metro and Nonmetro Per*ons,by Race/ 
Ethnicity and Se*, 1977 • . 

S thousands 

15^ 



GD Metro 
E^Nonmetro 




Male Female 
White 



Male Female 
^ Hispanic 



Mean income of persons 14 years old and ovef 
Source (33. table 14, 40. table 41) 
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for educational attainment (16, 22, 42) However p their 
aspirations are not matched by high expectation* of oc- 
cupational attainment In effect, there is a gap between 
desired and perceived job market realities which widens % 
as youths grow older (12) Since local labor markets have 
few occupations requiring advanced education, it prob 
.ably makes sense to nonmetro Hispanic youth to ter 
/minaic schooling early and seek immediate, even if low 
paying, employment High dropout rates and low educa 
nonal attainment may simply be a function of limited 
socioeconomic opportunities (7 t 8, 12> 25) On the other 
hand not having further schooling and career prepara 
lion almost guarantees ineligibility for whatever better 
opportunities do occur Finally, as large numbers of 
poorly educated migrants move in, even unskilled job 
openings become scarce * 



Teacher Training, 

All teachers should be sensitive to the special needs of 
their students and design, appropriate learning strategies 
to achieve group objectives The increasing effort to 
train teachers who can work w*th minority school 
populations has encouraged the perspective that teacher s 
training and certificate renewal programs prepare 
teachers for addressing cultural differences (15) Poten 
tial teachers of Hispanics must also understand the inv 
pact of majority minority cultural relations the 
educational environment of Hispanic students, adults as 
well as youth Teachers must be given insights into the 
factors determining Hispanic student beliefs, interests, 
values, and experiences (1) Moreover, the unique nature 
of the rural/nonmetro social setting should'be portrayed 



Table 19— Percentage of nonmoverf and movers to and from SMSAs for Hispanics and Whites 25 yean old and 
, over, by school years completed, March 1975-79' 



Race/ethnicity and 
school years completed 



Hispanic 
Elementary. \* 

0*8 

High school 
1-3 
4 

Colfege 
13 
4 

5 or more 

v 

White 
Elementary* / 
0 8* l / 
■* 

High school, 
1-3 
4 

College 
4 

5 or more 



( s 



Nonmovers 



In 
SMSAs 



100 0 
43 3 



15 6 

26 2 



85 
3 9 
2 5 

100 0 

170 



14 0 
39 3 



14 0 
90 
6.7 



Outside 
SMSAs 



100 0 
58.3 



2,1 



6 A 
16 

9 

100 0 
25 7 



15.0 
37 9 



11 0 
6.3 
4 1 



In to 

SMSAs 



100 0 
22 4 

12 1 

29- 3 

i*i 

12 1 
69 

100 

8\0 



94 
32 6 



19 3 
18.2 
12 5 



Movers 



Out of 
SMSAs 



100 0 
46.2 



11 0 
25 3 



13.1 
33 
1 1 

100.0 

10 3 



12 6 
34 5 



198 
13 5 
9 3 



•■SMSA- rtfen to Stand* rd Mdropobtin Sinusal Area and coUrctively cormpondi io the <crm metro ui«l in pr^ous ubltt and fi/furei 
Source (M, table 25) -J t 
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Pohcy Implications 



to those whose careers will be devoted primarily to 
teaching nonmetro Hispanics 



Tracing institutions can incorporate information *bout 
Hispanics in their foundation and advanced courses- 
Preservice teacher preparation c*ould include onsite prac 
uce teaching in schools with large Hispanic enrollment* 
under the supervision of faculty who have already * \ 
demonstrated skill in teaching minority learners Of 
course, while skills and competencies are being 
validated, field exptnencc activities can also be used to 
develop positive attitudes in teacher candidates toward 
special groups (L 41) Inservice instruction is equally 
useful m assisting teachers of Hispanic or other minority 
students Faculty workshops held during the school year 
summer classes and school district incentives for in 
dividual study arc only a few examples of inservice ini 
tiauves (15) 

Special Programs * 
# 

Most authorities agree that language is a chief barrier to 
the education of Hispanics Students who arc linguis 
tically different have been expected to acquire a new 
language and master a typical curriculum at the same 
pace and rate as native speakers of English This cxpec 
tation is unrealistic in many cases and often leads to 
frustration and confusion for the Hispanic student At 
tempts to smooth the Spanish to Enghs> transition 
through such means as bilingual education. English as a 
second f langu age, remedial classes, and other special pro* 
grams have been tried with varying degrees of success 
The special programs have been least successful when 
they fail to stimulate the cognitive development of 
students who may fait behind academically while learn- 
ing English Limited progress in the regulaj curriculum 
may cause (>ermanent academic retardation which can 
not be overcome even when students have acquired a 
sufficient command of English (9, 18, 28) 
t 

Some programs applied to the education of Hispanic 
migratory farmworker children attempt to avoid thesfc f 
negative consequences Such prograrfis use preschool ser 
vices to h^p children function successfully when they 
enroll, intensive oral language development from the 
earliest grades, after school tutorial classes to let pupils 
catch up on any work missed, peer tutorial programs to 
assist high school students with problem subjects, and 
cVreer/ vocational education exploration Bilingual in 
structors and teachers aides sensitive to the needs of 
Hispanic migratory chitdren ofterrconduct the programs 
and work with parents to establish home school coor 
dination. and *each adult classes as well (2, 31) Catifor 
.» ma has set up a "Migrant Teacher Assistant Mini Corps" 
to train increasing numbers of bilingual teachers of 
Hispanic migratory children (10) 
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Education-Work Linkages 

Better prepared teachers and special language programs 
should help improve the education of nonmetro 
Hispanics, but will not automatically secure increased 
socioeconomic opportunity unless linkages are established 
between formal education and work Individuals must be 
able to use trie general education and*specific career 
skills they have learned if they arc to improve their life 
chancel Hispanic students need more basic development 
of work values, exploration of alternative occupations, 
effective guidance counseling, job placement services, 
and vocational training for primary work roles They 
can use addtttor\al exposure to employment training pro 
grams that raise^specificjob skill levels These various 
education work linkages are cntical'^unng the teon 
years when Hispanic students are tempted to leave school 
for immediate, unskilled employment but are equally 
appropriate for adults (17, 28) Unfortunately, nonmetro 
school systems serving Hispanics seldom have the funds 
or personnel to furnish diverse career 'vocational pro 
grams Few nonmetro agencies possess expertise, in plan 
nnig and delivering employment training services / 
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If the obstacles to education-work linkages fin be sur 
mounted, nonmetro Hispanics will have access to a wider 
range of jobs in labor markets Many could take advan- 
tage of their bilingual, bicultural status to fill jobs where 
such a background makes them prime candidates for 
employment Texas has instituted programs preparing 
students as bilingual office workers and salespersons 
Participants receive their work-study training in both 
Spanish and English in order to serve a bilingual 
clientele (31) As Southwestern business firms enlarge 
their international corfcerns, with major input from 
Latin America, the demand for bilingtAl employees and 
managersUhould grow Nonmetro Hispanics with the 
proper sW^ could help meet the demand ^ 

Nonmetro Development r 

Educational improvements alone, even those directed 
toward the work sector, cannot be undertaken without 
regard to nonmetro economic and human resource 
development Merely providing better educational 
resources for nonmetro Hispanics will neither. increase 
.the quantity nor quality of work opportunities available 
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In short, they require more jobs which utilize higher skill 
levels, Nonmetro economic growth emphasizing in* « 

/ dustnal and business expansion can createjobs by 
enhancing the^conomic base of local communities* As 
the economy becomes more diversified, there are more . 
options for workers in new labor markets Some 
economic development has already materialized in the 

■ nonmetro Southwest, but has little benefited the 
Hispanic population (7, 23), 

Perhaps human resource development among nonmetr^ 
Hispatncs has not been adequate to supply the trained! 
labor force and managerial Readership necessary to take; 
advantage of accelerated economic growth, An un- 
skilled, poorly educated population canrtot perform the 
tasks demanded by modern industry When skilled 
employees and managers are not available locally, in- 
dustries may be forced to locate elsewhere dr hire 
nonresident employees Without a well trained labor 
force, nonmetro development beneficial to Hispanics 
cannot proceed Conversely, lacking nonmetro develop- 
ment, the relative educational status of nonmetro 
Hispanics may remain low. 
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